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charge ; he maintained good condition for | 


| fifteen years, when we lost sight of him, the) WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 


| owner removing to a distant part of the State. 


HEIFER? 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Can anything be done for the heifer ? She 
had her birse calf last spring; is with calf 
again, and is not dry yet. One teat has 
never given more than a cupfull or so of 
milk ata time, and after it is milked dry, 
there seems to be milk left in that quarter 
of her bag that does not flow down into the 


It may be asked if the disease is contagious 
why he did not convey it to others. The 
| answer is, he was not allowed to mingle with 
| other horses. We cannot better illustrate 
| the danger to be feared from the mild chron- 
| ic cases than to give an abridged report of a 
| case read before the veterinary society in 





London in 1830, by James Turner, one of|teat. She is a grade Jerses, and a promis- 
the most eminent veterinary practitioners of | '& heifer, or 1 should send her to the 
; shambles. Respectfully, L. N. W. 


his day. Fitzwilliam, N. H., Jan. 28, 1878. 


“ A farmer solicited his opinion respecting | ; . ; 
There is evidently malformation of struc- 


amare seven or eight years old, in ex- | ' ; 
| —~thwe wwenicien, amd had a good coat, | ‘re of the duct, or of the sphincter muscle, 


saying that there had been a discharge from | ~***4 sleece the mouth of the duct. If the 
the off nostril seven or eight months, and | *nimal had not been milked so long, we 
that he had kept her away from the other would have advised the 
farm horses. I replied that the farmer | bougies, in the same manner as surgeons do 
would not ve justified in sending her into | ¥en they wish to dilate a canal. It should 
the market. She was immediately taken to | be done carefully, by first using a sm ll one 
the slaughter house. While arrangements | #4 gradually increasing the size until the 
were being made with the collar maker, a| required effect is produced. Perhaps a milk- 
farrier interfered and purchased her for three ing tube would answer the purpose; one of 
pounds and triumphantly rode her up the | small calibre should first be used. Codman 
town, and declared in no measured terms | * Shurtleff, 15 Tremont Street, usually keep 


introduction of 


] - . . 
that I had committed a grand blunder, and | them. We would advise the trial of one or 
both of the above methods of treatment. and 
if it proves that the structure is above the 
| mouth of the duct, we should consider the 


that he should make a “complete cure of 


her.” Five or six weeke afterwards 1 was 
told that the farrier had nearly “ cured” the ‘ 
I replied that if he had | © irremediable.—(E. 
only nearly cured her I understood the state | 


in which she was. A month after this I RTION. 
was examining the post horses at an inn near | Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


con lemned mare. 


London when I was told that by some col-| [ havea valuable Jersey heifer three years 
old next June. She had a calf when nearly 
two years old, and next April would have 
had another; but last Friday morning she 
lost it; the cause is unknown. She has al- 
ways been treated with the best of care. 
Now what shall I do for her, for the after- 
| birth has not all come away, and her milk 
does not come as it ought to. She was not 


lusion between the farrier and the ostler she 
was sold into these stables, and was in ex- 

On closgly examining 
I detected two cases of 


cellent condition. 
these post horses, 
glanders and two of farcy without glanders, 


and this in a stable that had been occupied 


by post horses for many years without a 
single case of farcy or glanders. On dis- 
covering this I ordered the black mare out, 
saying that if I found her perfectly free from 
discharge and with no enlargement of the 
submaxillary glands, I would not accuse her | 
is the cause of all this mischief. She was | 
precisely in the same state as when I first | 
saw her. 

wn partner, and the next stood in the same | 
stable. 

Those about the stables were so much 
mortified by this discovery, that the mare | 
was immediately afterwards smuggled away, 
the infected horses were removed or died, 
proper precautions were used with respect to | 
the stables, and no further disease appeared. | 

In 1874 an epidemic broke out among the 
horses of several stables in this vicinity ; 
two years previous the Epizoetic had raged, 
and those in charge of the horses supposed 
that this epidemic was but a secondary form | 
of the Epizootic, and took no precautions to 
prevent its spread ; in consequence, hundreds | 
of valuable horses were lost. 

A review of the foregoing leads us to de- 
duce the following conclusions : 


Ist. That this loathsome disease is con- 
tagious, infectious, and often fatal. 

2d. That when not fatal, it lapses into | 
a chronic state which is none the less dan- | 
gerous since it may inoculate and destroy a| 
previously healthy animal. | 

3d. That it is a disease often difficult to 
recognize, hence is liable to be confounded | 
with more benign maladies. } 
To meet these indications 1t would 
eminently proper that the State should take 
the matter in hand as they have done in vari- | 
ous diseases of the human subject, especially | 
as it is a well known fact that in many in- | 
stances the owners will not do so. 

A law should be enacted which would be- | 
stow upon those appointed to enforce it, the 
power to make way at once with such ani- | 


But care should be | 


see 


mals as are diseased. 
taken that only those who are thoroughly 
qualified by experience and special training | 
should be invested with such authority, oth- 
erwise it would be the means of destroying 
many useful animals on the one hand by | 
mistaking the nature of the affection, or on 
the other by allowing an infected animal to | 
mingle with the healthy. In either case the 
object of the enactment would be practically 
multiplied. 

From the court reports, 
during the past month a man has been con- 
victed of exposing a glandered horse in New 
York city. He was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. 


we learn that 





DOES FARMING PAY! 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

There has been much discussion in the 
Ploughman about the profit of farming. 
“ Does Farming Pay,” has been asked and 
answered in both ways, almost from Maine 
to California. Why is it that some men’s 
experience is so different from others? It is 
| because all are not alike skillful in the man- 
agement of their farms. In these times 
|when there is a surplus of produce in the 
| market, every one must study the peculiar 
| properties of every piece of land on bis farm 
|in order to know what to put on to it. Not 
jonly that but it is decidedly necessary to 
taxe in all the local surroundings of his 
place. A farmer in the vicinity of Boston 
nd other large cities can buy manure and 
raise market truck to a certain extent. To 
| judicious management in raising this truck 
is owing for the most part,the profit of the 
|farm. There are no two farms of equal 
amount of acreage that can be managed to 
raise the same amount of small produce with 
equal profit, for the reason that no two far- 
mers are exactly alike. 

More than one farmer has taken up the 
ery that farming don’t pay, because he has 
planted his vegetables on land that is fit 
only for grain or hay. Such men cry, 





*nveyed the healthy animal became | “ Wolf, wolf,” when there is no wolf, and 


under such management will cry wolf in any 
business. No one can afford to plant squashes 
or onions on any other land than is peculiarly 
adapted to them. For this reason while one 
man can plant half his farm to squashes, and 
find a profit in them, another would grow 
poor in the attempt. The farmer's profits 
are at best small and it requires all a man’s 
brains to carry it on to advantage. He can’t 
aflord to go the village store and smoke 
away all his morning, and then go home and 
grunt away his afternoons in the winter. 
| His neighbor who stays at home and cuts 
his wood hin.self, or sees that his men do 
their work, is far more likely to succeed. 
Danvers, Feb. 1, 1878. N. P. P. 





dry when she aborted, and gave about a pint 

a day. I have tried ali things recommended 

by my neighbors, but I know but little my- 

self about such cases, being a new beginner 

at farming and caring for stock. Please 

answer and oblige a sul:scriber. c. K. B. 
Ashby, Jan. 2%th., 1878. 


The proper treatment of a cow which has 
aborted is to iu mediately give a dose of 


The first horse that failed was her physic to be followed, after the action of the | ing the young plants. 
physic has subsided, by the administration | 


of half ounce doses of the ergot of rye twice 
a day in a pint of ale. The hand should be 
introduced and an effort made, cautiously 


| and gently, to detach the placenta ( after- 


birth); all violence, however, should be 
carefully avoided, for fatal hemorrhage may 
be produced. If considerable fetor is pre- 
sent it is well to wash the part externally 


| with a solution of chloride of lime, and also 


to Inject tt into the vagina. The strength of 


jthe animal should be supported by easily 


digestible nourishing food.—Kp. 


~~ BRONCHITIS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

We have had a very fine young Chester 
sow, dangerously sick with the above named 
disease. Thinking, perhaps some readers of 
the Ploughman may have animals of value 
afflicted in the same way, I give the symp- 
toms and remedy. 

Soon after the sudden change of weather 
of a few days since, I noticed that the pig 
was suffering severely while breathing; she 


| would not eat, and did not like to be dis- 


turbed. For twenty-four hours she was 
searcely able to lie down on account of this 
difficult breathing. I called Dr. Lyman, 
(lecturer in Veterinary Science at the Col- 
lege), who said that the disease would soon 
terminate in inflammation of the lungs, un- 
less relief was afforded immediately. 

He prescribed inhalation of steam, and a 
tablespoonful of sweet spirits of nitre every 
two hours; also nourishment as often as she 
would take it. 

To administer the steam, I took an old 
bag into which I placed halfa pailful of 
scalding water ; and into the water a red hot 
brick was put. Then with a steady helper 
to manage the bag, I took the pig by the 
nose with my hands holding her firmly while 
the mouth of the bag was drawn over her 
nose, care being taken to have the steam no 
hotter than I could comfortably bear on my 
hands. This gave instant relief, and was 
followed by the doses of nitre as directed. 
To all appearances she is now as well as 
ever, active and eating heartily, though hav- 
ing a slight cough left yet. The latter will 
doubtless leave her soon. 

I think it a wrong idea to have accommo- 
dations for any animals such, that sudden 
changes or severe cold will bring on dis- 
eases of the above nature. 

A. A. Soutuwick, Farm Supt. 
Mass. Agl. College, Feb. 1, 1878. 





TESTING OF MILK FOR BUTTER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
In the Ploughman of Jan. 26th the “ Test- 


the Massachuretts Agricultural College came 
to my notice, and thinking I could do better I 
append the following: I have a three- 
fourths Jersey cow that dropped her cal. 
Dec. 3, and a native farrow cow 10 years 
old. I strained and set the milk together, 
and in 27 days, or from Jan. Ist until Jan. 
27th, I made from the two cows seventy-one 
(71) lbs of butter, or three pounds per day, 
besides supplying a small family with milk. 
My feed is four quarts shorts, and all the 
good hay they will eat per day. The butter 
is sold in the city of Haverhill, Mass., at 
fancy prices. Hoping to hear from others, 
I remain yours, K. 
Atkinson, N. H. 


FEEDING BRAN AND BUTTER. 


A correspondent of the Scientific Farmer, 
upon the question of feeding largely of bran 
to dairy cows gives the following : 





is necessary to counteract the | eating quality 





was negatively good ; nothing could be said 
against it, yet mighty little could be said in 
its favor. It seemed to lack that fine, nutty 
flavor so necessary to fresh butter that com- 
mands over forty cents per pound. I said 
at once upon tasting it, “Too much shorts, 
and not enough corn meal.” He answered : 
“Just what £ thought, but didn’t dare say 
so usitil it was confirmed.” In less than ten 
days the butter from that dairy was improved. 





tar The busk of wheat contains as much 
as six per cent, of oil, whereas fine flour « n- 
tains scarcely more than one per eent. 





ing Milk for Butter” by the Superintendent of 


I maintain, that if more shorts are fed than 


Boston to examine some butter from one of 
the finest dairies in the State, and which was 
troubling the dealer who sold it. He said it 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1878. 


The Garden. 


Written expressly forthe Massachusetts Ploughman 


STARTING HOT BEDS. 


The latter part of February is the Lime to 
start seeds of early lettuce for field planting ; 
as also of early cabbages and tomatoes. 

If the plank were put down in November 
as advised in the Ploughman of Nov. 17, 
there will be little difficulty now in starting 
a bed in good shape. Dig out the loam for 
a depth of two feet from the top of the plank, 
put in ten or twelve inches of good hot fresh 
horse dung, and tread it down well; then 
place immediately over it four to six inches 
of loam and put on the glass mats and shut- 
ters. If the oun shines the mats and shut- 
ters should be taken off at noon for three or 
four hours daily and the glass kept close un- 
til the heat rises, which will usually be in 
two or three days. If a little sand can be 
had, spread on half an inch in depth over 
the bed and rake it in; it will make the 
fibrous roots of the young plants separate 
more easily in transplanting. Then pat down 
the surface smooth with a small piece of 
board and sow the seed by hand as evenly as 
possible. Cover by hand by sprinkling sift- 
ed loam over the seed, just enough to cover 
it about one-sixteenth of an inch. It may 
seem to the novice that this is taking a good 
deal of unnecessary pains ; but it is really 
the best way to take a good deal of pains in 
order to be sure of having the seeds germi- 
nate quickly and evenly. 

The bed will need some watching ; if the 
manure heats up strongly it will need airing 
both night and day unless the weather is 
very severe. There is more danger of spoil- 
ing seeds with too much heat than with too 
little, especially of lettuce and cabbage 
Tomatoes, however, will bear and require a 





eee 


warmer bed than the hardy plants, and there- 
fore it is best to partition off the tomato bed 
from the other plants so as to be able to air 
it independently. 

Tomato seed is usually sown Feb. 20, but 
| if the first sowing fail, they will do often 
quite as well sown as late as March Ist. 

In about three weeks after sowing the 
| seed a bed must be prepared for transplant- 
The cavbage and let- 
tuce will do well on an “old heat,” that is 
on an old bed from which a crop of hot bed 
lettuce or radishes has just been sold, and 
it will only be needful to clear off the weeds 
and fork over the surface and rake it smooth 
before transplanting ; if a new bed is to be 
made up in March for transplanting these 
hardy plants, do not use too much “heat.” 
Eight inches of good manure covered with 
six inches of loam is about right. and air 
them well. 

The young tomato plants however are 
more tender and will need a fresh heat of 
about ten inches of manure covered with five 
inches of loam. Keep the beds well water- 
ed; water in the afternoon with water of a 
temperature of about seventy degrees and 
put on enough to wet down thoroughly, 
cold water at a temperature of forty degrees 
or less is not good for tender plants. The 
beds should be aired a little every day if it 
can be done without danger of freezing, and 
if the manure works hot they should be aired 
a little all night in mild weather. 

To run hot beds well requires a good deal 
of attention as well as experience, but it is 
pleasant work to those who love to see 
things growing early, and there is a good 
deal of friendly rivalry among the market 
men to see who will get into market first 
with his early crops and who will raise the 
best plants. 

One of the pleasantest things about the 
hot bed is to see the flocks of chick-a-dees 
and other winter songsters cluster around 
the straw mats in the shelter of the friendly 
fence, and pick up the stray grains of rye 
that shake out of the mats; hunger makes 
them very tame at this season of the year 
and as they are quite harmless they are al- 
Ww. D. P. 





ways welcome. 


SHELTER WITH EVERGREENS. 


In relation to the subject of shelter by 
means of evergreens, a necessity we have 
long advocated for the West, the Country 
Gentleman has this timely advice for the 
East, which will apply with increased force 
West: 

Belts or screens to protect from the sweep 
of winter winds may he formed in several 
different ways. The simplest is of course 
the single line of trees, for which Norway 
spruce is best. The distance apart will vary 
with the intended object. If it is desired to 
form a screen soon, at a moderate height, 
the trees are to be set near together, or 
within two or three feet. If two and a half 
feet high when set out, and the work is well 
done, and the line of trees is kept well cul- 
tivated, they will form a good low screen in 
three or four years; and in six years it will 
be twelve or fifteen feet high, and with almost 
impervious foliage as high as six or eight 
feet. By cutting back yearly (not shearing) 
it is easily kept within these dimensions 
Large screens for sheltering orchards and 
farm fields may be in the form of belts three 
or four rods wide, and ~~ will possess the 
additional advantage of ultimately yielding 
valuable timver. ‘The Norway spruce may 
occupy the first row, Austrian pine the second, 
then arbor vite xnd Scotch pine, with one 
or two rows of chestnut, oak or black walnut. 
‘The evergreens may be set ten or fifteen feet 
apart ; the deciduous trees nearly the same ; 
but the distance should vary with the intended 
purpose. If for ornamental effect, give 
plenty of space, so that the trees may branch 
out freely and present round, full, rich 
heads ; if for shelter and timber more espe- 
cially, plant nearer, that the trees may run 
up straight and furnish clear, even, upright 
stems. 





ATTEND TO BUSINESS. 

Nothing but ultimate ruin stares that 
farmer in the face who does not pay personal 
attention to all the most minute details of 
his farm. There are a thousand small leaks 
about the management of an ordinary farm, 
that if not closely att nded to will surely 
bring the most hard-working farmer to ruin 
and bankruptcy. Nine-tenths of the sinking 


and lensed r of the corn meal, it| farmers can attribute their present distress 
deteriorates the butter. Duwiing last March | to no other cause than a lack of close atten- 
I saw this illustrated, being ed upon in/tion to the small details of the farm; a 


closer supervision of machinery and tools, 
the stock and their feed, a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. No one 
is as much interested in attending to these 
details as the boss. Such a course will 
in a few months, or a year or two at most, 
enable many farmers who are now on the 
down-grade, to again begin to ascend. If 
heroically persevered in, it will surely make 
headway against what now looks so hopeless. 
A fear of sunburnt hands and face, dirty 
clothes and boots, and a desire to have a 
reputation that he does not work on the 
farm, has heen a fruitful source of loss to 
many farmers. A course of this kind once 
entered on will be hard to depart from.— 
Farm and Fireside. 








Written expressly for the M husetts Plough 


SUGAR MANUFACTURE. 


BY PROFESSOR C. A. GOESSMANN. 


ARTICLE NUMBER LI. 


During the past year I published in the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, the results of a 
series of experi ts, with cial fer- 
tilizers on sugar-cane in Louisiana, which 
deserved for various reasons, thus state ,— 
not only the attention of those taking an 
interest in the development of our home 
resources for the uction of sugar, but 
also those who from a merely agricultural 
standpoint desire to render themselves famil- 
iar with the recent current methods of rais- 
ing crops for special industrial purposes. 
The results were place! in my hands,—in 
consequence of some professional services 


rendered in the progress of the work—for 
the purpose of giving an opinion regarding 
the comparative merits of the various fertil- 





sent to publish them—if desired. 

Through the kindness of the gentlemen 
engaged in the highly commendable work to 
improve their chances of a more remunera- 
tive success in their special industry by the 
introduction of rational medes of cultivation, 
Iam again in the position to make known 
their last year’s experience, which although 
not yet entirely satisfactory to them, is not 
without interest to others—being another 














RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR-CANE IN 


izers applied—and with the expressed con-— 


LOUISIANA. 


step upon the road, which tells in the end 
best whether we are right or wrong in the 
explanation of agricultural facts and methods 
of investigation. Prof. v. Liebig’s remark 
that agriculture is less in want of new facts, 
than a more rational explanation of them— 
is as true to-day as it was years ago, when 
made. Before stating the details of the 
experiments, it may not be without interest 
to some, to say, that they were received on 
the last of December, 1877—and were on 
hand through the kindness of Mr. D. Thomp- 
son, the owner of the Calumet Plantation, 
Bayou Teche, La., before being published 


elsewhere. 















































































































KesuLtTs oF EXPERIMENTS WITH FaRtTiLizeRs vPON PLANT CANE AT CALUMET PLANTATION, Bayou Tecue, La , 1877. 
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—_— lz J : Par ie 4g 3 is | é |; Sz 
sive .; lia ¢ : a, sie2. 
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Nitrate Potasn..... eee Av0 Potash .....eeceseee 4o 
1| Sulphate Ammonia...... | 100 | Ammonia.........+ 40.8 18.67 | 64.37 |*s 330; 4632 | 12. | 8.5 | Mw 
Acid Pho. Lime.......... 200 | Pho. Acid.......... » 
| | 
Sk | | 59.70 | 58.190 | 4158 5 | 125 9.5 | 3298 
Ammonia.. 41.66 | 
3 | Cotton Seed Meal........ | 500 | Pho. Acid 18.83 6.90 | 65.06 | 58 950) 4357 12, 9.2 3525 
Potash... 10.3; | | 
Acid Pho. Lime.......... | 537 | Pho. Acid ......... 90.55 | | | 
4| Nitrate Potash. ......... 179 | Potash ...c0 ccccce 80.55 | 31.16 66 62 860; 4725 25 11.5 9.3 33568 
Sniphate Lime........... 358 | Lime. ....0....-++-116.56 
Ammonia....+ ences B30 | 
| | 
Rit icciacinnneniai | 000 | Pho. Acid-.ees-.... 86.76 | | 
Cotton Seed Hull Ash.... 400 | Potash.......cesee 80. 12.00 | 65.63 | 61.790] 4609 | 12. 10.2 | 4136 
| Ammonia ....+...+ 54.48 | | | | 
| 
6) Acid Pho. Lime.......... | 200 | Pho. Acid. | | | 
Sulphate Ammonia....... | 200 | Ammonuia.. 50 | 13.85 | 63.56 | 61.490] 4437 | 12. | 9.2 | 3506 
\ 
Acid Pho. Lime.......... 400 ; Pho. Acid.......... | | 
7 | Nitrate Potash......+.... 200 | Potash .......-++ | 5300 12. 8. 3727 
Sulphate Ammonia ..... . 200 | Ammonia.......... ! | | 
| Pho. Acid | | | 
8| Geo. B. Forrester’s Fer TUBE <cnsesoneets 4021 18. 9.7 | 3446 
GnStPeccccccccccescee 500 | Ammonia | | 
| Magnesia .....+.+++ . | | | | 
| 
| Pho. Acid. | | | 
9 | Geo. B. Forrester’s....++- | 500 Potash 25 | 4510 18. | 9.8 i) 
Sulph. Ammonia.......-- | 100 | Ammoni | | 
Magnesia . | 
Dried Hog’s Blood....... 250 | Ammonia.......... 27.751 | | 
10; Acid Pho. Lime ......... 400 | Pho. Acid...... ... 64.00 | 17.06 | 70.55 | 55.300] 4417 13.5 10. | 3001 
| Cotton Seed Hull Ash... | 400 | Potash .........4. 80.00 | | | | 
| | 
Cotton Seed Meal.......+ 500 | Ammonia.......... 41.66 | | | 
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Ground Bone ....-++++«« 200 
14} Sulphate Ammonia ; 150 20.18 | 72.72 | 56.480) 4659 ~ 13. 10 4107 
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of wind and rain on the 17th and 18th of Sep- 
tember last entirely prostrated the cane; it) are not without some significance in regard 
did not rise again ; some of it sprouted at the | to the quality of the juice. Arranging the 
joints, and as the sun could not strike it at an | results on that basis, they would read in the 
advantage it did in some instances not ripen | following order—No. 5,—No. 11,—No. 14, 
enough ; a very low temperature on the Ist| No. 13,—No. 4,—No. 12, ete. It appears 
of December closed an exceptional unfavor- | from these results, that under the existing 
ble season. Mr. Th. Caje, of Honma, La., | circumstances larger quantities of phosphor- 
who has carried on experiments similar to | ic acid and of potassa were more essential to 
to those of Mr. Thompson suffered more! secure a sweet canc, than large quantities of 
than the latter, and was for this reason pre-| nitrogen; and that a gradual supply of the 





The last season is represented as a very dis-| vented closing up in a satisfactory manner 
astrous one to alarge number of sugarplant-| his work. The experimental results are 








latter in form of some nitrogenous matter 
wes better qualified to meet the periodical 





ers in Louisiana. An unprecedented storm , thus of but little value as far as the quanti-| wants of the sugar cane,—than larger quanti- 
hed of cane per acre is concerned; yet they 


ties of either actual ammonia or nitric acid 
in the beginning, for they are apt to favor 
a rank growth. New lands are known to 
produce large canes, but little sugar. 
The potash in form of cotton seed hull ashes 
proved to be very valuable. The experi- 
ments are to be continued for the benefit of 
all parties interested in the production of 
sugar—by the generosity of Messrs. Th. 
Thompson and Th. Caje. 


Mass. Agricultural College, ) 
Amherst, Jan. 26,1878. § 














Stock Department, | —— The Bainy 


PASTURE AND FEEDING GRASSES. THE BEST COW FOR SMALL FARMS. 
J. Sharpless, in the Kentucky Live Stock 


It 1s not supposed that cows kept on a 
Record, writes 0s feliows : small farm are placed there for the purpose 
Good crops of grass are very desirable to 


of raising calves for sale. They are placed 

- there for the butter they produce. The 
all farmers who depend upon dairying or 
feeding cattle as a specialty, particularly the 


gs : often asked, “which shall 

be, | r ” 
former. The best and most desirable grass pa ooded or scrub stock ?” The 
in addition to red clover and timothy is 


question is easily answered. Keep only such 
n stock as is best adapted for the purpose. 
Kentucky blue grass. In order to have the| Qur opinion, and also that of the principal 
latter in profusion, the ground, properly 
prepxred and well manured and sown wit 


dairymen of the country, is that the Jersey, 

: . commonly called Alderney, is above all 

wheat about the middle of September, should! others, the best butter cow. They are easi- 
be sown with timothy at the rate of from si« 
to ten quarts of seed per acre, and the fol- 


ly kept, very docile—a point not to be over- 

looked —and beautiful, givi i - 
lowing spring an addition of from four to ~ ne amp age ee lr 
six quarts of red clover per acre. The red 


rior richness, from which is produced fine- 
\ act ly coldred, solid butter, having an equal tex- 
clover is the greatest root fertilizer of any of 
our plants or grasses. 


ture and flavor. Butter made from such 

milk has been known to keep when placed 

The roots of a well set acre of clover, con-| in a dry, not cold cellar, without the use of 

tain one hundred and eighty-five pounds of ice, and when taken out was in a hard, firm 

nitrogen, two hundred and forty pounds of condition, and was then sold twelve to eigh- 

lime, forty-five of magnesia, seventy-five of| teen cents per pound higher than best ordi- 
potash, nineteen pounds of soda, twenty-four 
of sulphur, and seventy poun/s of phosphoric 


nary butter. The cost of Jerseys is not 
{ a t much more than for scrubs, and they will 
acid, on which the timothy and other grasses 
are luxuriating. 


more than make up the difference in price 
. in a few months.—Lire Stock Record. 
The white clover and green grass often 





have much company, as a great number of = PR: qyehWONe Tag) 
grasses may sometimes be occupying the) A REMEDY FOR COWS GIVING 
same ground. In low, moist grounds herds BLOODY MILK. 


ass or red top, in the absence of good 
rainage, may be sown to advantage, and in 
some rare places by very rich soil, orchard 
s might meet with favor if thickly sown. 
coder to make up for a deficiency of the 
hay crop the Hungarian grass is a valuable 


The remedy for the troubles which cause 
bloody milk will depend, in each case, upon 
its severity and the cause of it. If there be 
no other trouble than that the milk is dis- 
colored; if it com<s easily, and if there be 
no inflammation, the best remedy will be 


substitute. This grass, if sown in good, well - . ‘ : 
repared soil, will in about fifty days make | nite. Give twenty drops twice a day, for 
sh two to three tons per acre of excellent four days. If the trouble results from an 


actual injury, as appears to be the case with 
your cow, it will be best to trust to nature 
for a remetly. The diet should be of a lax- 
ative character. Give no grain while the 
trouble exists. 

If there is fever existing, the udder being 
hot and swollen, and the milk not only 
bloody but otherwise disorganized, it may 
be taken as a case of garget. Draw the 
milk frequently by means of a tube or quill. 
Give a pound of Epsom salts in a quart of 
gruel, slightly warmed; and give one tea- 
spoonful of saltpetre once a week.— Prairie 
Farmer. 


Che Sheepfold. 


SHEEP—VALUE AND PROFIT. 


hay, if properly cured without rain, that will 

eaten greedily by horses and cattle, but 
shoul] you be so unfortunate as to have it 
wet once or twice, while curing, its good 
qualities will be very much impaired ; much 
more so than a crop of timothy, or other 
grasses, yet all kinds are seriously injured 
by being wet while having the moisture 
evaporated. 


Sporticulture, a 
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PEAR AND TWIG BLIGHT. 


A correspondent of the Germantown 
Telegraph, Mr. 8. Folsom, thus discusses 
pear and twig blight. 

Myself and one of my neighbors, with the 
aid of Prof. T. B. Lovell, of the Attica Col- at 
legiate Institute, and his magnifying glasses,| In all southern localities, our southern 
have brought to light one unmistakavie cause | farmers and planters should keep as large 
of deadly blight :n pear-trees. It is poison | flocks of sheep as possible for the following 
from an insect that bores through the bark | reasons : 
and from one-quarter to one-half inch into| “They are very profitable, both tor wool 
the wood of the trunk of the tree. The hole | and mutton. . 
made is about the size of a small common! 2d. They speedily enrich the land over 
pin. As the sap rises and descends the poi- | which they range. 
son discolors the wood a foot or more above| 3d. Their number increases with great 
and about half as far below! If not checked, | rapidity when ene | cared for and pro- 
this poison will destroy the entire branch, if| tected, and they will thus make the owner 
in a branch, and the entire tree, if in the| rich in a few J 
trunk. Slitting the bark with a sharp knife,| 4th. A German agriculturist has calcu- 
through the bore and each side of it, so as | lated that the pings from one tho.sand 
to connect above and below, is the remedy | sheep, during a single night would manure 
And any gnarl or imperfection in the bark | an acre of ground sufficient for any crop. 
on the trunk shouid thus be slit. I have| By using cheap portable fences, and moving 
thus saved trees where the outer bark was | the same from place to Fae a farmer may 














utterly dead and produced new bark thereby. | manure his outlying fields with — at a 
Twigs and branches showing blight must be | less cost than the hauling and spreading of 
cut off close. The assertion that the twig | ordinary manure. 


blight results from the work of an iaseat 
the base of the twig we find from careful in- 
spection to be a hasty conclusion, with no 
insect and no trace of an insect to warrant 
it. The hole or vacuity at the junction of 
the twig with the limb is caused by the 
shrinkage of the pith in the twig by drying. 


5th. A great deal of the most valuable 
manure may also be made by a cheap and 
easy system of night folding, on well littered 
yards and in which should always be 
erected a oP to protect the flock 

inst su severe changes in the 
when —len of the Soil. 








The Horse. 
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FEEDING HORSES. 


For a period of thirty years, more or less, 
horses have been under my control. I per- 
sonally superintended the feeding. During 
that time no horses have died, and I have 
had little sickness. A straw cutter, with 
raw-hide roller, has been in continual use till 
the present time. In the cutting of the 
food for two teams, enough is saved in 
one year to pay for its purchase. While 
the horses are eating their dinner, enough 
can de cut for the next meal; then watered, 
to moisten it and destroy the dust, and with 
it four quarts of meal is ample for each 
horse. The meal is one-third corn, one- 
third oats, and the other shorts. A variety 
is made by giving a few small potatoes or 
carrots weekly. The benefits resulting 
from this manner of feeding, are that we 
have no sick horses, they being always in 
good health and order; there is no danger 
of founder from hired men feeding when too 
warm ; they can eat it sooner, and are ready 
to go out; neither is anything wasted (by 
throwing from the manger, etc.) and it does 
| them more good, I believe, as no whole 
| grain is passed or lost. Being out of meal 
| for a few days, a number of feeds were given 
| them of small ears of corn, with plenty of 
| cut hay moistened. Two had to be taken to 

the city immediately for treatment of colic, 

| and by prompt action at once, th2y recov- 
| ered. This is the last of whole grain feed- 
jing. Of course the same good quality of 
hay and grain is given when cut as when 
they cut it for themselves.—C., in Country 
Gentleman. 








CANDIED HONEY. 


The question is so frequently asked, how 
to prevent honey from candying, and with 
such seeming desire to possess the secret, 
that we have determined to gratify the curi- 
ous, and tell them all about ir; but we wish 
to preface our information with the assur- 
ance that we discountenance, as disreputable, 
the adulteration of honey in any shape or 
manner. The candying of honey is caused 
by the over-saturation of sugar; by ths ex- 
pression, we mean too little water, and too 
much sugar. All the scientific research and 
learned discussion on this subject that has 
ever come under our observation have failed 
to develop a more simple or rational reason 
than this, and the same can be said regard- 
ing the remedy. You first reduce the l-ody 
toa thin limpid state by adding sufficient 
water. it is only necessary to warm the 
honey to thoroughly incorporate it with the 
water; it need not be boiled. This makes 
the body so thin that it is necessarily impos- 
sible for it to candy. 

Buyers object to it in this watered state, 
and in order to retain its body without re- 
newing its a to congeal — some have 
been adding a sufficient quantity of that non- 
crystallizable substance, known as glucose. 
Honey thus “ processed” will not thicken, 
but it is certainly not pure. It is claimed, 
and we have no doubt it is true, that by the 
aid of this “processing,” thousands of 
pounds of comb honey, nice in itself, but 
stored in such awkward and unsightly sur- 
plus receptacles, furnished b: lazy | im- 
provident bee-+ eepers, have m sold, that 
would otherwise have proved a drug. This 
is an excuse —though only a poor one, for 
such “doctoring” process. — American Bee 
Journal. 


ae 
ta” Take your time and make calculations, 
do not do things in a hurry, but do them at 





the proper time, and keep your mind as | 
your body employed. 


- WHOLE NUMBER 1883. 











course of trade and we have only to look 
back a few years to find embarrassments as 
long protracted and as serious in their out- 
look aa this. The depression of 1837 con- 
tinued until 1842 — and every industry 
seemed hedged in by an apparent over pro- 
duction at some previous tyme. Therefore 
we will not make the error in our first inves- 
tigation by supposing that this is either the 
first or the worst check which the enter- 
prises of mankind has received. Every gen- 
eration of civilized communities has had 
more or less, varying in their continuance 
from months to years. 

But is it true that three millions of willing 
laborers are out of work ? I think rot. This 
is an exaggeration of the fact. Look abort 
your own busy city of Manchester. There 
are comparatively few idle hands. The 


EVOLUTION OF LABOR. 


An Address delivered at Manchester, N. H., at a 
Convention of the County and State Agricul- 
tural Societies, the Granges of the State and 
the Faculty and Members of the Agricultaral 
College, by invitation of the New Hampshire 
Board of Agriculture. 


BY HON, DANIEL NEEDHAM. 


Reperted expressly for the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman. 


The subject upon which I am to speak is 
not new. Labor is as old as man and Its 
necessity underlies ali human existence. 
The questions to which it has given rise 
have commanded the attention of the wisest | hours of labor may be somewhat lessened in 
and greatest of men in all periods of history. | the mills and the wages paid somewhat less 
Its evolution or unfolding can be traced | per hour—but with the lessened hours of 
through the ages of man’s existence and | labor and the lessened earnings has not 
from time to time has determined his condi- | there come a lessened cost of living? Are 
tion as recognized by savage, slave, serf, | not the rents cheaper.--has not the price of 
vassal, tenant, peasant and freeman. many articles of food and clothing fallen 

Whceever lives without labor, if such a life | far less in proportion than the wages. One 
be possible, imposes an additional amount of | article alone, that of heavy cottons, an in- 
labor upon another. Somebody must toil | dispensable necessity to every individual’s 
for him who neglects to toil tor himself. | comfort, has been reduced in twelve years 
The character of labor as well as its respon- | from seventy-five to eight cents per yard. 
sibility has changed with the improving con- | Other necessaries have become greatly cheap- 
dition of men and society. Intellectual devel- | ened, although, perhaps, not in this propor- 
opment and diffusion of knowledge among | tion. 
the people have been thegreat means by which | The large cities have become the great 
the successive rounds in the ladder have | centres at which men gather from every 
been climbed. Six hundred years before | quarter of the country and the world—and 
Christ and the Alexandria Canal was dug by | when there is depression in business, a great 
a hundred thousand laborers without spades, | destitution at once comes upon a large ciass 
shovels or even the use of wheelbarrows. | who have thus unequally distributed them- 
That vast excavation through sand, clay and | selves. And this gives rise to exaggerated 
gravel was made by the use of the human | statements and reports about idle hands and 
hands as scoops, andl equens tied around the | unemployed men. 
waist were used to convey the debris to its In a country of forty millions of people, 
lace of deposit. What a Herculean labor— | we always, of necessity, have a large popu- 
‘orty miles of canal nineteen feetdeeponehun- | lation{without work. It is so in good times 
dred and fifty feet in width dug out by the | as well as dull times. A vast number of 
fingers and carried away in aprons with | men are constantly changing their business. 
scarcely a shovelful at atime. No wonder | From motives of prudence or judgment, 
it took a hundred thousand men more than | —with a desire for better pay or a kind of 
a generation to accomplish the work. This, | labor more in accordance with their taste or 
however, was in the line of civilization and | inclination, there is therefore of necessity a 
the only fearible way then known of conduct- | vast army of unemployed seekers for some- 
ing a great and marvellously conceived | thing higher. This is in accordance with 
enterprise. our American ideas of manhood. No men 








| 
| 
| 


| 





The condition of labor under such circum- 
stances seems hardly possible from our pres- 
ent standpoint. From what to what has it 


are ever satisfied but the insane and idiotic. 
Do not complain because men are un- 
easy! Because they want better pay! Be- 


developed ? If there were wages connected | cause they desire to rise higher in their so- 


with such labor there was no thought, no 
manhood, no claim of individual right on the 
part of the laborer. It was toil and work 
for food and raiment. 
continued and have continued for twenty-two 
hundied years since this great enterprise 


| was inaugurated—hut in the meantime the 


recognition of individual right has been con- 
stantly gaining in the world’s advance and 
to-day the laborer of America is the peer of 
the iaborer in any part of the world. 
Formerly the king was guardian of all 
the people who made up his nation. He 
did their thinking and planning and upon 
him they depended for the necessaries which 
supported life. As society advanced advisers 


to the king were taken from among the | 
wisest of the people; but it is a modern | 


idea that the people are capable of thinking 
for themselves. 


The toil and the work | great and good in our American life. 


cial existence! Because they want more 
compensation for their labor! This uneasi- 
ness, this dissatisfaction, begets all that is 
The 
want of it has filled the nations of the old 
world with beggars and miscreants. You 
complain that men are dissatisfied with what 
you call a good situation when in your em- 
ployment they are earning two dollars a 
day, and at the same time you forget that 
you were dissatisfied wich yours, when you 
worked as an employe for the same pay. 
He only follows in the path you led. [tis 
the path of progress ;—of labor evolution ; 
—of man’s developement ; of the progress of 
human society. 

Exaggerated, however, as the statement 
may be, of the number of unemployed who 
are seeking labor and unable to find it, there 

| can be no doubt of a large number of men 


More than a hundred laws are found upon | in all avocations of civilized life who find it 


the statute books of Englani regulatirg or 


| difficult to obtain satisfactory employment. 


attempting to regulate labor and its com- The causes of this condition may well 
pensations. Even the Colony of New Ply- | challenge investigation. 

mouth enacted a law, “ That a laborer should We are a young nation. We have devel- 
have 12d. per day and his dyett or 18d. a | oped in one hundred years from three to 
day without his dyett and not above through- | forty millions of people. We have offered 


out the Government.” And although this 
law was repealed in 1639, our American 
forefathers continu d to put other laws reg- 
ulating labor upon the statute book—and 


we their children, from year to year, continue | hold out. 


the same practice by action of our State 
Legislatures. 
necessity in former times, with our free 
schools, free churches and independence of 
manhood, there seems little reason now for 


to all the races of the world a freedom of 
manhood—a liberty of conscience and a re- 
ward for industry, such as no nation either 
in ancient or modern time has been able to 
Hundreds of thousands of for 
eign born lured by these offers and by the 


Whatever may have been a | glowing descriptions sent home by friends 


whose enterprise pro:npted them to seek 
shelter in a new country, have adopted 
America as their home. They have come 


the interposition of law in the regulation of | without purse in their pockets or skill in 


labor. 

The labor of a man should be in his own 
keeping and he alone has the right to fix its 
value. If he fixes a price above the market 
he will likely seek employment in vain; if 
below the market, he will not be long in dis- 
covering his mistake. From an American 
standpoint all interference to limit by Jaw 
either the hours for labor or its compensation 
or distribution, is an infringement upon the 
theory on which the Government is based. 

The wages of labor can be regulated by no 
arbitrary interposition either of one man or 


their brains. They hare come from the ty- 
ranny of the old world to the freedom of the 
new. ‘Lhey have come from restraint and 
governmental surveillance, to liberty and in- 
dividual freedom. They have come capable 
only of the most ordinary physical labor. 


| So rapidly did they come between 1852 and 


1870 that the population of common laborers 


| more than quadrupled in the Eastern and 
| Middle States in that period. 


Is it strange thatin such a condition of 
society, when business becomes dull, there 
should be want of work for men who have 


a body of men. Like the density and rarity | such antecedants and such limited know- 
of the atmosphere, they regulate themselves. | Jedge? Is thisa matter not easily under- 
Where labor is scarce it will be dear;— | stood and comprehended ? On the contrary, 
where it is abundant it willbe cheap. If | js it not the most logical of all logical re- 
there area thousand mento do the work | sults. The country is not in fault that it 


which five hundred can do, the wages of 


labor can be only one-half of what they will | tions make possible. 


cannot grow faster than its natural limita- 
[his vast and rapid 


be if the work is equal to a demand for the | increase to our population by unskilled and 


thousand laborers. It is the inevitable law 
of supply and demand. Legislation can 
make neither. You might as well regulate 
any of the conditions about which nature 
has surrounded you by legislation as to reg- 
ulate that. i 
at four o’clock inthe summer and seven in the 
winter would change the condition equally 
well. The sun sets by a fixed law—and in 
proportion as we comprehend the law and are 
governed by it, we obtain advantage and 
help. 

= writers upon labor, compare the 
money wages of labor in one country with 
the money wages in another country, and in 
this way represent advantages in the one 
which are not found in the other. But the 
purchasing capacity of wages are the only 
representatives of their value, and that which 
the wages will procure is the only measure 
by which a just comparison can be made. 
In South America, a laborer may earn an ox 
in three days, but it will take him six 
months to earn a suit of clothes which a 
New England farmer would consider suit- 
able to dress himself in to attend church. 

Our Democratic institutions in America 
have given a new era to labor. The home 
of an American laborer and the home of a 
laborer in Great Britain and Ireland are two 
entirely different institutions. Here, it is 
something more than a rude log for a seat ; 
—it is a chair ;—here, it is something more 
than a wild song to cheer the winter eve- 
ning;—it is a sweet melody on the parlor 
organ or piano, accompanied by a voice 
trained in the common school at the public 
charge ; —here, it is something more than a 
rude bench to set off the family meal ;—it is 
a well spread table with a clean cloth; there- 
fore it is, that I say when we compare labor 
and wages here, with labor and wages else- 
where, we must consider the conditions 
which make up the domestic life. American 
labor, at whatever price you put it, involves 
first class roads,—and_ schools ;—and homes 
of comfort with surroundings and conven- 
iences such as few European homes of com- 
mon laborers can boast and of which a hun- 
dred years ago, even the homes of the nobil- 
ity and royalty were largely destitute. 

We are told now that this American labor 
is paralysed. That three miliions of labor- 
ers, desiring work are out of employment. 
That these three mi'lions of laborers repre- 
sent ten millions of people, upon whom 
great suffering and destitution is brought by 
the depressions of business. We are called 
to solve this marvellous problem and give a 
reason for this new check in the progress of 
human society. That there is a depression 
in business needs no argument to establish. 
We are well called upon to give this matter 
thought. It is a great matter and vital to 
the interests of society. Out of thought and 

itation comes all that is valuable to man- 
kind. It is this never ceasing of thought 
that has developed society and brought us 
by slow — of successive rounds of the 
ladder, so that now we can look back by the 
aid of history and see the marvellous prog- 
ress which the family of man has made. 

But it is not new that there are depres- 
sions in business. It is not new that there 
is a surplus of laborers. Inf our own coun- 
try, we have had many interruptions to the 
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ignorant laborers landed at cities on the 
northern Atlantic coast, and unequally dis- 
tributed is one of the causes of labor's em- 
barrassments. 

From acareful survey of the condition of 
labor to-day, I am more inclined toattribute 
this embarrassment to dissatisfaction among 
the laborers at reduced wages than to an ab- 
solute inability to secure work. Should we 
take Lynn and Marlboro’, in Massachusetts, 
as fair illustrations of New England mechan- 
ical labor fields, 1 am fully persuaded you 
would come to this conclusion—for in both 
of these busy places, there is and has been 
abundant work for all—and the whole ques- 
tion has hinged upon the price and not the 
scarcity of labor. 

But admitting the theory so generally ad- 
vanced and so universelly believed, that at 
the present time there are an unusually 
large number of men involuntarily idle, I 
would give the rapid and large emigration 
to our shores as one of the causes of the 
difficulty. 

A second cause of labor’s embarrassments 
may be found in the marvellous inventive 
power of the age. Our free schools have 
given a universal stimulant to the minds of 
the people. Within fifty years, nearly all the 
labor saving machines have been invented— 
and America has been the birth place of a 
very large proportion of them. One man 
to-day, in many of the avocations of Jite 
does the work which fifty did a few years 
since. A girl at her looms weaves in a day 
more cloth than was woven by all the women 
in a large village in a month's time fifty 
years ago. 

One sewing machine has supplanted 
twenty pairs of human hands, and a nail 
factory giving employment to thirty skilled 
men in the use of machinery, turns out 
more nails in a day than a thousand laborers 
made in a year by the old hand process. 

Grand as have beenthe achievements of 
the mind in this direction, we have no rea- 
son to suppose that these inventions of man 
have tee 8 the limit of his capacity. They 
are to go on and on and on in steadiness 
and execution too vast for finite imagination 
to conceive. 

No limit, is the watchword which the his- 
tory of the mechanic arts has written every- 
where in the history of our American civili- 
zation. No sooner is one point gaized than 
another is sought. No sooner is the patent 
of one inventor recorded, than the steady 
march of mind has supplanted the new ma- 
chine and a new triumph is added to be in 
its turn as speedily superseded as was its 

redecessor. Stock not your factories with 
ooms of the invention of to-day, in the as- 
surance that no new combination is not 
going to excel and give supremacy to better 
machinery. J 

The labor savi machinery of to-day 
renders the vast wd of America habitable 
by a virtuous, enterprising and well to do 
population. ‘The railroads furnish cheap and 
rapid transportation from the most distant 
oints, to markets, ata merely nominal cost. 
The field and farm machinery rencer the dis- 
tant prairies profitable and comfortable 
homes, and the immense populations of the 
West, have made their great cities and 





thrifty towns more beautiful in twenty years 
























































































